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the modern Greek would be, as compared with
the ancient, not a distinct tongue, so much as a
corrupt dialect. In its vocabulary it is as like
the old Greek as our modern English is like
that of Chaucer's time. The Greek Liturgy
will be of incalculable use in the education of
the people, bridging over, as it does, the interval
between the ancient and the modern languages;
and every Greek will soon, we may hope, be
able to read 'the New Testament in the
original.

In speculating on the future fortunes of the
Greek race, it is impossible not to form high
hopes from considerations connected with their
laijguage. Whether or not the modern language
caa be as nearly Assimilated to the ancient as
sanguine persons hope, it is certain that the
whole community will bo intimately acquainted
with both* The mastery of two languages is not
a difficult achievement for a community, as lias

raince been proved by the examples of
the Swiss cantons, and other countries;

the Greeks have too much reverence for